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TO OUR READERS. 


Ovr labors are peculiar in their nature ; and, though we have frequently 
explained them, we find a constant misrepresentation. As usual, those 
who know the least complain the most. There never has been so many 
true friends to this cause as at the present moment. It seems, however, 
to be the lot of every Reformer, that, when his friends multiply, his ene- 
mies should be most active. Under these circumstances, we have re- 
served this page for a short explanatory paragraph in each number. The 
periodical may be said to embrace the following subjects : — 

I. Capital Punishment. 
II. Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. 

III. Correction of Abuses in Prisons. 

IV. The Providing Employment for Discharged Prisoners. 
V. Reviews of Works on Prison Discipline. 
VI. Education. 

VII. Temperance. 

To carry out the objects of our labors, the following means are om- 
ployed : — 

I. Personal Visits to Prisons. 
Il. Direct Conversation with Criminals. 
Ill. A hired Office for the Discharged Convict and the friends of the 
Prisoners. 
IV. A Correspondence with friends both in the Old and New World. 
V. A large Exchange List, in order to become acquainted with the 
details of Crime in various parts of the coyntry. 
VI. Public Addresses. 
VII. Private Conversation. . 
VII. Circulation of Tracts gratuitously. 
IX. Procuring of Reports of Prisons. 

In carrying forward this mission, we have no desire to indulge in any 
sharp controversy, or in any acrimonious feelings. We consider our sub- 
ject to be purely humane and philanthropic. And, as the conductor of 
the only periodical in the world that embraces the same field, we ever feel 
that a Christian spirit should pervade its pages. We believe no one can 
accuse us of unnecessary harshness or bitter irony. 

We do earnestly and sincerely wish that those who differ from us, be 
it ever so widely, would send us written communications. This is scarcely 
ever done. What the motive may be, we know not. It seems to resolve 
itself into fear on the one hand, or indifference on the other. Our Press 
is unshackled, and will always be so while we remain as the Editor. We 
would not conduct any other. 
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Vor. V. JANUARY, 1853. No. 5. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE 
DIVINE LAW. . 


BY HON. TOBIAS PURRINGTON, 


THERE are many persons ready to embrace truth, when 
they can obtain a clear perception of it, who are either in 
doubt as to the meaning of certain texts of Scripture, or be- 
lieve that Capital Punishment is sanctioned by command of 
the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, owing to the erroneous 
and confused interpretation of the sacred text by almost 
every class of writers. These remarks may possibly help to 
illustrate the consistency and unity of the Divine Law, which 
pervades the Sacred Writings. The Divine Law was from 
the beginning; and the term is used, in these remarks, in 
contradistinction to the Mosaic law of retaliation. 

When God finished the work of creation, he pronounced 
every thing that he had made, ‘ very good.’ He created 
man in his own image or likeness, male and female, intelli- 
gent, responsible beings. He blessed them, and gave them 
‘dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth ;’ 
and he gave them every herb and tree, and the fruit there- 
of for meat.* 

* Gen. i. 27, 31. 
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Man having been created in perfect innocence and upright- 
ness, ‘ very good,’ and the spirit of God given him as his 
spiritual light and guide, * it is evident that he came from 
the hand of his Maker, holy, and ina state of perfect liberty ; 
for the spirit of God is liberty, fraternity, and enfranchisement. 
But yielding to the suggestions of evil, he sinned against the 
Divine Law, by which he fell from that holy rectitude in 
which he had been placed, and prepared the way for injus- 
tice and violence against his brother-man. 

Cain, through envy, yielding to the wicked suggestions of 
his own heart, ‘ was very wroth’ with his brother. ‘ And the 
Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? And if thou doest not 
well, sin lieth at the door.’} Cain, notwithstanding this assu- 
rance of acceptance if he did well, rose up against Abel his 
brother, and slew him. He violated the Divine Law by 
being angry with his brother, and most grievously by slaying 
him. But what said the Lord to Cain? ‘The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground. ‘Thou art 
cursed from the earth. When thou tillest the ground, it shall 
not henceforth yield unto thee her strength: a fugitive and 
a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth. And Cain said unto 
the Lord, My punishment is greater than I can bear. Thou 
hast driven me out from the face of the earth; from thy face 
shall I be hid. I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in the 
earth; and every one that findeth me shall slay me. And 
the Lord said unto him, Therefore, whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him seven-fold. And the Lord 
set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him. 
And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt 
in the land of Nod, on the east of Eden.’ ¢ 

Thus we find all the particulars of this first murder related ; 
the cause which led to anger, and the commission of the 
crime ; Cain’s condemnation, sentence, and punishment ; 
and, in all this, God vindicated the majesty of the Divine 
Law and the inviolability of human life; for vengeance was 


* Gen, vi. 3. t Gen. iv. 5—7. t Gen. iv. 8—16. 
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to be taken on him who should kill Cain seven-fold, although 
he had committed a wilful and unprovoked murder, or what 
is now called murder in the first degree. 

In the same chapter we find Lamech, one of the descen- 
dants of Cain, saying to his wives, ‘I have slain a man to 
my wounding, and a young man to my hurt. If Cain shall 
be avenged seven-fold, truly Lamech seventy and seven- 
fold.’ * 

In this case the circumstances are not related ; and it is 
difficult to perceive, in the common translation, any reason 
why vengeance should be taken on him who should kill 
Lamech, in so much greater degree than in the case of 
Cain. Adam Clarke, in his Commentaries on the Bible, 
gives the following as the literal translation, which makes 
the meaning clear, and the reason obvious :— 


‘ And Lamech said unto his wives, 
Adah and Tsillah, hear ye my voice ; 
Wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech ; 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for having bruised me. 
If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, 
Also Lamech seventy and seven.’ 


From this reading of the text, the most obvious infer- 
ence is, that Lamech had killed an assailant, possibly in 
self-defence, who had bruised and wounded him; and there- 
fore, as Cain had killed his brother wilfully, without any 
provocation, he, having been assailed and wounded, had 
provocation for what he did: consequently his offence was 
aggravated, and whoever should kill him should receive 
ten-fold greater punishment. In these two cases we have 
two kinds or classes of killing represented, — wilful murder 
without provocation, and murder with provocation, or mur- 
der in the first and second degree; but in neither case was 
the life of the criminal to be taken; and further, punishment 
was denounced, beforehand, against whoever should slay 
them. Herein was the inviolability of human life vindicated. 


* Gen, iv. 23, 24. 
VOL. ¥Y. 17 
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These are the only cases of murder recorded by the 
author of Genesis during a period of more than two thou- 
sand years; and if they prove any thing, it is, that the crime 
of murder was not punished with death during the early 
hisory of our race. 

In the sixteenth century, anno mundi, it seems there was 
a general degeneracy in religion and morals; for we read, 
‘ All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth,’ and it 
‘was filled with violence ;’ and ‘ the Lord said, I will destroy 
man whom I have created from the face of the earth.’* In 
this he exercised the prerogative belonging to himself alone, 
as Creator and Governor of the world; and, although ‘ the 
wickedness of map was great,’ he nowhere authorizes any 
man or body of men to violate the sanctity of human life 
on any account whatever; nor do the advocates of Capital 
Punishment claim any authority in the Bible for it, until 
after the Flood, in the year of the world 1657, according 
to the common computation, when they find the following 
passage, which is the principal text relied on as scriptural 
justification : — 

‘And surely your blood of your lives will I require; at 
the hand of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of 
man; at the hand of every man’s brother will I require 
the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed ; for in the image of God made he 
man.’ t 

The language of this text is somewhat obscure, and, like 
the common translation of the words of Lamech to his 
wives, leaves us in some doubt and perplexity as to its pre- 
cise meaning. Yet, taken all together, it furnishes the strong- 
est evidence of the inviolability of human life, which may 
be required as equivalent to the positive command, ‘Thou 
shait not kill,’ and, at the same time, teaches that it is the 
duty of every man, with mutual and fraternal! care, to protect 
and preserve the life of every man to the full extent of his 
ability; and that, for the violation of this duty, God will 


* Gen. vi. 7, 11, 12. + Gen. ix. 5, 6. 
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hold every,one to account; for who is every man’s brother 
but every man ? 

Mankind constitute one great family, — one common bro- 
therhood ; for all men are brethren, God having ‘made of 
one blood all nations’ of the earth.* When, therefore, God 
said to Noah, ‘At the hand of every man’s brother will I 
require the life of man,’ he enjoined upon all men brotherly 
kindness, mutual care and protection. And this was fol- 
lowed by a sort of prophetic admonition or warning, or 
rather (I would prefer to say, it being more in accordance 
with the truth) the announcement of a great fact as to the 
natural disposition of man; that, if men, despising and ne- 
glecting this plain and reasonable duty, should be guilty of 
violence and shedding of blood, violence and shedding of 
blood would be retaliated; and for the same reason that 
Christ said, in his Sermon on the Mount, ‘ With what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again ;’} and to 
Peter, ‘ Put up again thy sword into his place; for all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword.’{ In other 
words, such is the disposition of men generally, that they 
will repay like for like. 

Men of learning have made philological and verbal criti- 
cisms upon the words, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ Some think they find in 
them authority for taking human life by way of punishment; 
others think that the original Hebrew ought not to be so 
translated ; that the auxiliary verb will ought to be sub- 
stituted for shall. This would remove the difficulty to a 
right understanding of it. There is, however, another way 
of settling the meaning of the text. By applying sound 
rules of interpretation, we shall be likely to arrive at a satis- 
factory and just conclusion. Indeed it seems as if we can- 
not fail to arrive at the exact truth in this way. A distin- 
guished writer on the Law of Nations, in laying down rules 
of interpretation, says: — 

‘ We ought to interpret obscure or equivocal expressions 


*® Acts xvii. 26. t Matt. vii. 2. t Matt. xxvi. 52. 
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in such a manner that they may agree with those clear and 
unequivocal terms which are elsewhere used. 

‘We must consider the whole discourse together, in order 
perfectly to conceive the sense of it, and to give to each 
expression, not so much the signification which it may indivi- 
dually admit of, as that which it ought to have from the 
context and spirit of the discourse.’ 

‘The interpretation ought to be made in such a manner, 
that all the parts may appear consonant to each other; that 
what follows may agree with what preceded.’ 

‘In point of penalties in particular, when they are really 
odious, we ought to restrict the terms of the law to their 
most limited signification.” And again: ‘ Every interpre- 
tation that leads to an absurdity ought to be rejected.’ 

The application of these rules, it is believed, will remove 
all difficulty. We all know how uncertain and contradic- 
tory is the interpretation of any law or writing, when par- 
ticular words and phrases are taken as the exponents of the 
intention of the legislator or writer, without regard to the 
context. In order to ascertain the intention of a lawgiver, 
we ought to consider the general purport of the law as 
a whole; and, when the intention is clearly discerned, we 
ought to interpret it, so that all its parts will harmonize to- 
gether ; for any contradiction or absurdity will be proof that 
we have misapprehended the true meaning. 

The infinite wisdom and perfections of God exclude en- 
tirely the idea that he has given a law, the commands and 
sanctions of which are in conflict with each other. The 
Divine Law, therefore, must be a perfect law, and every 
part of it in perfect consistency and harmony with every 
other part. It must have unity of design and operation. It 
cannot command in one age of the world, Thou shalt kill ; 
and in another age, Thou shalt not kill. It must be, in the 
very nature of the perfections of God, a perfect law, applica- 
ble to all men in every age, and at all times. What is that 
law? Itis this: ‘ Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one 
Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
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heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might:’* and, 
* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”? * On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets,* was 
the declaration of Christ himself,-so that the law and the 
prophets must be interpreted in such a manner as to be 
in perfect harmony ; because, the first being the great and 
fundamental law, all others flow from and are subordinate 
to it. 

This is the Divine Law, the perfect Law of God. Love 
to God necessarily includes love to man; and the command 
is applicable to and bindirig on all men in all ages. This 
law was in the beginning, has never been annulled or 
abrogated, and never can be, so long as God holds the 
government of the world in his own hands, because it 
emanates from the infinite perfections of God, who cannot 
change. It was the fundamental law of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, though not kept. It was re-affirmed and en- 
forced by Christ; preached and practised by the apostles 
and primitive Christians ; acknowledged, but not obeyed, 
in modern times. It is an equal law, because it respects 
not one person more than another. In short, it is the Law 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity: it enfranchises and 
redeems the world. 

It follows, then, that any commandment or doctrine incon- 
sistent with this law is not, and cannot be, from God. 

The law of God is love: therefore, the commandments 
followed as a necessary consequence: ‘'Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. Honor 
thy father and thy mother. Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. ‘Thou shalt not covet; for love 
worketh no ill to another, therefore it is the fulfiling of the 
law.’ It is plain from this, that one man cannot rightfully 
do an injury to another, in the hope of benefiting himself. 


© Deut. vi. 4,5. Mark xii. 29, 30. 
+ Lev. xix. 17,18. Mark xii. 31. 
t Matt. xxii. 40. 


You. ¥. 17* 
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This is clearly demonstrated, and there is no way of avoid- 
ing this conclusion but by denying the premises. Indeed, 
it is a legitimate conclusion from the premises, that a man 
cannot benefit himself by doing an injury to another ; for the 
Divine Law, being perfect, carries along with it its sanctions 
or penalties, and attach themselves to the offender as con- 
sequences of a breach of duty, which he cannot avoid or 
escape from but by repentance and reformation, or, which 
is the same thing, a return to duty ; and because the pe- 
nalty which invitably follows every violation of the law 
inflicts a greater evil upon the offender than any good he 
can possibly derive from its violation. ‘Thus do we per- 
ceive the power and majesty of the Divine Law, which 
furnish conclusive proof that it has its foundation in the 
just relations of man to his Maker. 

This being established, the principle equally applies to 
and binds communities of men, whether organized into 
independent governments or states, subordinate corpora- 
tions, or voluntary associations. 

Now what follows? This certainly, without any philolo- 
gical or verbal criticism, that the text in question (‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed’ ) 
does not and cannot authorize the punishment of death; for 
by the Divine Law, as has been shown, we cannot right- 
fully do an injury to any man, nor can we benefit ourselves 
by it if we do. Now, what greater injury can we do a 
man than to kill him who is not prepared to die? We can- 
not lawfully kill him who has killed his brother-man, as a 
punishment for his crime; nor can we do it as an example, 
on the supposition that it will benefit others; for, by so 
doing, we violate the Divine Law, and suffer the consequent 
evil ourselves. ‘The criminal ought to be punished as cer- 
tainly as he is convicted of the crime, but in a mode best 
calculated to accomplish the proper objects of punishment; 
the principal end of which is his reformation, that is, his 
good or benefit. The example of such punishments will 
have a much better influence on society than that of any 
other kind; and besides, being just and lawful, it is a duty 
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society owes to such of its members, and commends itself 
for adoption by the mutual good it will do. 

If it be said in reply, that by the Mosaic code many offen- 
ces were punished capitally, the answer may be this, that 
Moses was the leader and legislator of an ignorant and 
semi-barbarous people, just escaped from Egyptian bon- 
dage, who were repeatedly denounced as a stiff-necked, a 
perverse, and crooked generation. And so strongly were 
they inclined to idolatry, that they frequently disobeyed the 
most positive commands, notwithstanding the terrible de- 
nunciations against those who should be guilty of it. To 
this people was given the Divine Law, which necessarily 
included the commandments of the decalogue, the latter 
being only the application of the former to particular things. 
This law, as has already been shown, is perfectly just, wise, 
and good, and was applicable to, and binding, not only 
upon the Israelites, but upon all nations and people every- 
where, and by which God will judge them, whether men 
regard it or not. From this they cannot escape. 

The children of Israel, generally degraded by the vices 
incident to a long servitude to an idolatrous and corrupt 
people, would not receive this just and righteous law. 
Therefore Moses, through sufferance, gave them the law of 
retaliation, which is this: ‘'Thou shalt give life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, strife for strife.’* ‘As he 
hath done, so shall it be done to him.’+ ‘Though this re- 
vengeful ‘lex talionis’ was entirely inconsistent with the 
divine law, Moses suffered it as a temporary arrangement, 
because, as Christ told the Jews, of the hardness of their 
hearts ;$ and of that wilful perverseness which St. Stephen 
so graphically described in these emphatic words: ‘ Ye stiff- 
necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye.... 
Who have received the law by the disposition of angels, 


* Exod, xxi. 23—25. Lev. xxiv. 20, 21. Deut. xix. 21. 


t Ley. xxiv. 19. t Matt. xix. 8. ms 
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and have not kept it.’* ‘Wherefore statutes were given 
them that were not good, and judgments whereby they should 
not live.’ + 

When Moses gave them this temporary Jez loci, he looked 
forward to the coming of Christ, who was to enforce the 
divine law of love to God and to one another, to the exclu- 
sion of the former. He tells them, ‘The Lord said unto 
me, I will raise them up a prophet from among their bre- 
thren, like unto thee, and will put my words into his mouth ; 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command him. 
And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall not hearken 
unto my words, which he shall speak in my name, I will 
require it of him.’ ¢ 

What said the prophet foretold by Moses? Let him who 
desires to know, read attentively Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount; let him consider well his whole doctrine and life ; 
and he will find that he preached and enforced the divine 
law, to the exclusion of the retaliators and bloody code of 
Moses. It became necessary to prepare the minds of the 
people to hear him; for so strong was their belief in the law 
of Moses, that, if any one had attempted to reason against 
it, with a design to overthrow it, he would have been stoned. 
He therefore said to them, after pronouncing the benedic- 
tion, ‘Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled,’ 
&c. He then proceeds: ‘Ye have heard that it was said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and, Whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment. But I say 
unto you, that whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment; and whoso- 
ever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council ; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in dan- 
ger of hell-fire. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 


© Acts vii. 51 53. t Ezek. xx. 25. t Deut. xviii. 17—19. 
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against thee, go first and be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift,’ &c. 

‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also,’ &c. 

‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them who despitefully use 
you and persecute you, that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust. For, if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye? Do not even the publicans the same ? 
And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? Do not even the publicans so? Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.’ * 

In this manner was the divine law taught and enforced by 
familiar illustrations, to the exclusion of every idea of reta- 
liation contained in the Mosaic law ; and such was the man- 
ner, that the Jews could find no fault with it, for they knew 
that Moses had given them also the law of love to God and 
man. 

The retaliatory law, ‘ As he hath done, so shall it be done 
to him,’ | has its counterpart in these words of Christ: ‘ All 
thing's whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them ; for this is the law and the prophets.’ ¢ 

What Christ meant by the Jaw and the prophets here, as 
well as in other places, was indisputably the divine law and the 
divine teaching's of the prophets, in contradistinction to the Mo- 
saic law of retaliation. Hence, the commands and teachings 
of Christ are called a new dispensation, although the divine 
law, which includes the commandments and moral precepts, 

emains the same as before, and must for ever so remain}; 
for a Jaw, just and good, emanating from the infinite perfec- 
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* Matt. v. Tt Lev. xxiv. 19. ¢~ Matt. vii. 12. 
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tions of God and of universal obligation, cannot be changed, 
but is as fixed and eternal as Deity. 

Therefore, let all men who resist this law take heed lest 
they be found fighting against God ; for he says, in the pro- 
phecy of Moses, ‘ Whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words, which he (Christ) shall speak in my name, I will re- 
quire it of him;’* that is, God will hold him to account 
for such disobedience. 

There are, however, some, even some clergymen, who 
think and preach that Capital Punishment is sanctioned by 
this expression of Saint Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans: 
‘For he’ (the ruler or magistrate) ‘ beareth not the sword in 
vain ; for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.’ F 

Those who entertain this opinion understand the word 
‘ sword’ literally, whereas the context shows clearly that 
‘sword’ is here figuratively put for power and authority. . 
Cruden so understood its meaning in this place, and said: 
‘ The magistrate hath not received his power to no purpose ; 
but that he may punish offenders, and defend the good. The 
apostle alludes to the custom of princes, who had certain 
officers going before them, bearing the ensigns of their 
authority.” t 

Paul is not speaking of any particular punishment, but it 
is manifestly his purpose to enjoin upon his Christian brethren 
at Rome the duty of obedience to the civil authority. 
‘ For,’ says he, ‘rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil. Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the power ? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same ; for he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the 
sword in vain; for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ 
sake.’ That is, ye ought to render obedience to the civil go- 
vernment, not only from a fear of the penalty of the law, but 
as followers of Christ for conscience’ sake. And he says truly 


® Deut. xviii. 19. t Rom. xiii. 4. ¢~ Crud. Con. ‘Sword.’ 
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that the ruler is the minister of God to thee for good, and, 
consequently, not for evil. Therefore, rulers sought to exer- 
cise their authority to protect the good, and in punishing evil 
doers in such a manner as will tend most to their good or 
reformation, and the best interests of society, not by extermi- 
nating them. 

He proceeds: ‘ For this cause pay ye tribute also; for 
they are God’s ministers, attending continually upon this 
very thing. Render therefore to all their dues; tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to 
whom fear ; honor to whom honor. Owe no man any thing, 
but,to love one another ; for he that loveth another hath ful- 
filled the law. For this thou shalt not commit adultery, thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear false 
witness, thou shalt not covet; and, if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor ; therefore, love is the fulfilling 
of the law,’ &c. ‘ Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not 
in rioting and drunkenness ; not in chambering and wanton- 
ness; not in strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil 
the lust thereof.’ 

These quotations include nearly the whole chapter, with 
its closing part, and shows, in no doubtful manner, the object 
Paul had in view in writing it; which was to persuade his 
brethren at Rome, that, as good citizens, it was their duty to 
render obedience to the civil authority ; and more especially, 
as Christians, followers of Christ, regenerated, born anew 
into his spiritual kingdom, they were in conscience bound to 
conform to the civil polity of the State, to live in all honesty 
and holiness of life and conversation, after the pattern of 
Christ. He urged upon them the performance of this duty, 
by considerations of interest and the sanctions of the civil 
law, as he had a right to do; for he could consistently do 
this, whatever punishments were practised at Rome, without 
giving his opinion in any way of them. He simply reminded 
them of what actually existed, as a motive to duty, but did 
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not in any way (not so much as to express an opinion of any 
particular measure) intermeddle with the polity of the State. 
His great argument, however, was drawn from the obliga- 
tions they were under to observe the divine law; and, for 
this purpose, he quotes it at length, as far as it prescribes the 
duty of man to man. Instead, therefore, of this text being 
authority for Capital Punishment, the chapter, taken toge- 
ther, is the reverse. ‘The context renders the meanin 
obvious, that any further remark seems the work of supere- 
rogation. 

It is a singular and melancholy fact, that, with all the light 
of the present age open to educated men, so many laborers 
in the spiritual vineyard of Christ are found wresting the 
Scriptures to sustain a practice so unlawful, demoralizing, 
and revolting to all the better feelings of our nature, as the 
punishment of death. While truth obliges us to pay so sad 
a compliment to the intelligence and Christian virtues of so 
many educated and religious men, how can we affect sur- 


prise if the ignorant, vicious, and neglected fill the earth 
with violence ? But let us hope. God has a seed, a rem- 
nant, left in the earth ; and he will gradually bring to a final 
consummation the reformation of the world, when ‘nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation ; neither shall they learn 
war any more.’ * 


THe Way JoHn WINTHROP (ONE OF THE EARLY GOVER- 
NORS OF MASSACHUSETTS) STOPPED HIS NEIGHBOR FROM 
STEALING. — Winthrop was a benevolent man. In a severe 
winter, when wood was scarce, he was told that a neighbor was 
wont to help himself from the pile at his door. ‘ Does he,’ said 
the Governor, in seeming anger; ‘call him to me, and I will take 
a course with him that shall cure him of stealing.’ When the man 
appeared, he addressed him thus: ‘Friend, it is a cold winter, 
and I hear that you are meanly provided with wood; you are wel- 
come to help yourself at my pile till the winter is over.’ He 
afterwards merrily asked his informant, whether he had not put a 
stop to the man’s stealing ? 


* Isa, ii, 4. 








































TIMIDITY OF AN EXECUTIONER. 


Ir has been a matter of dispute on the subject of the 
death-penalty, whether, if the day and the hour should pass 
for an execution, the criminal could then be legally held 
to his fate. A case occurred in Rhode Island before the abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment in that State, which brought 
up that question. A manwas condemned to be hung; but, 
by some negligence of the jailer, he escaped. The day 
passed. Ne traces of him could be found. ‘The Legislature 
very gravely discussed the question whether the man could 
legally be made to suffer his fate, if he should be recovered. 
The man, however, settled the whole difficulty; for he took 
care of himself. No one knows, to this day, where he is, and 
we did not find a single individual in all Rhode Island that 
wanted to know; such was the strong feeling against Capi- 
tal Punishment, that many thought it an excellent joke for 
the government! Rewards were offered, but all in vain. 
The following is a singular case,swhere a hangman was 
too timid to carry out the law, and the prisoner seemed 
too weak to have such a penalty inflicted upon him.* 

Mr. Aiken, in a debate in Congress with Charles Dur- 
kee, related a proceeding which took place twenty-six years 
ago, when a slave was convicted, of arson; but, being of a 
weak constitution and considerably prostrated in view of 
death, there was naturally much sympathy expressed for him; 
and the person whose duty it was to execute the prisoner, 
also being feeble, offered a reward of $1000 to any one in 
the crowd who would perform the office, but no one ac- 
cepted. 

The slave was then remanded; and the result was, his 


punishment was commuted to transportation by the Go- 
vernor. 


* Hon. Charles Sumner, in an article reeommending chloroform on the 
gallows, reports a case in South Carolina, where the physician reported that 
the criminal was too sick to be hung! 
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TRIBUTE TO MISS DIX, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY GEO. C. BURLEIGH. 


[The following beautiful tribute to the heroic virtues of Miss Dornotnea L. Drx, 
the noble-minded, self-denying woman, who, like a good angel, goes over the land, 
visiting the prisoner in his solitary cell, whispering words of kindness into the uanac- 
customed ears of the forlorn and forsaken maniac, or pleading with legislators in his 

, behalf, is from the recent volume of Poems by Geo. C. Burleigh.] 


Tere had gone up from many a gloomy lair 

In the wide land, — where madness clanked its chain, 
And ate the bread of bitterness, — the cry 

Of spirit’s desolation, the wild laugh, 

The maniac yell, the mumbled muttering, 

And feeblest low whine of inanity. 

Blending in one shrill piercing dissonance, — 

The wild dirge of dethroned Divinities, — 

Of soul and heart, driven crownless, and in chains 
Of utter darkness, to lone wandering. 

Pity had poured her tears upon the scars 

And fetters of the bondman, not im vain; 

And blessed the toil-worn laborer with her prayers, 
Sought out the pale, despairing Magdalen, 

Whom heartless ‘ virtue’ spurned from human love ; 
And, with a thousand deeds of blessedness, 

Won heaven for bosoms that did shelter her. 

But long her ear caught not the moan of these 
Out-cast so far, so lonefy cooped, in dens 

And iron cages, ‘mid the louder din 

Of tongued and consecrated suffering. 

But love will quicken the dull sense, and find 

An ear for every feeblest sound of want ; 

Sorrow shall not be buried down so deep, 

But God, and the good hearts he dwelleth in, 

Will hear its smothered voice, and bring relief. 


The broken moans of crazed humanity, 

Cast forth and wandering stark among the tombs, 
And crying fellowless from granite dens, 

At last went thrilling through the great, warm heart 
Of one weak woman, touching there the chords 

Of finite pity, whose low melody 
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Kindled her woman’s heart to heroic strength 
And divine daring, as no bugle blast 

E’er fired the warrior’s in the field of arms, 
Despite the scorn of little souls wrapped up 
In their huge seeming, the unmanly taunt 

Of polished ruffians, or the coarser jeers 

Of brutal ignorance, like a ray from God 

She shot clear day-light into darkened souls ; 
Melted Memnonian music from stone hearts, 
And lit again the altars of old joy: 

Or rather was she not the incarnate soul 

Of primal harmony, binding up once more 
The shivered chords of Life in many a breast, 
Tuning again the jangled hearts that woe 
Had stricken into discord! A sweet Spring 
To shivering birds whose song was frozen up ; 
A soft shower to the desert, in whose tears, 
Glittering with God’s new promises, the scorched 
And shrivelled flowers sprang fresh and beautiful, 
With some sweet gleams of earlier loveliness. 
Was she not sent from God to teach anew 
The evangel of old prophets, —the supreme 
Omnipotence of Love, — at whose meek voice 
Loudest and dumbest demons are cast out; 
And in whose sunny glance the earthliest soul 
Puts on a hue of life’s own verdantness ? 


From tomb to tomb she passed, where unlove 

Had chained its wretched victims, and brought out 

The dead and dark into the marvellous light 

Of Life and Love. Servant of Him who is 

‘The Resurrection and the Life,’ she called 

The bound, soul-blind, and heart-dead, back from death, 
Opened their wondering eyes to see the chain 

Struck off, and the black sepulchre left behind ; 

While earth once more became a verity. 

For even to them, long barred in hopeless gloom, 

To whom the great world had become a hell, 

Or an unmeaning blank, there yet was left 

Some beauty in the sunshine and the trees ; 

Some music in the birds and water-falls ; P 
Some joy in Love, some glimmer of live hope 

In the great fore-life of Eternity. 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


BY C. C. ANDREWS. 


Tue most remarkable, if not the greatest, of living men is 
Lord Brougham. Universally known, his personal character 
seems as little familiar to the world as if he had but just 
entered upon that grand career which extends through the 
last half-century. Hence the curiosity which all people have 
who visit England, to see and hear him, of whom they have 
heard so much, and know so little. He is now in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age; yet is his intellect unclouded, his 
vigor undiminished, his patriotism unabated. Ever at the 
post of duty, to warn against danger and point to security, 
he seéms like a solitary patriarch, standing as the guardian 
of those measures which his wisdom and energy effected, 
reluctant to delegate his trust to more youthful hands. 

His statesmanship is identified with great and lasting re- 
forms. Whoever will compare the political condition of 
Great Britain, at the beginning of the present century, with 
what it now is, will see that a state of affairs was then will- 
ingly submitted to, nay, clung to, which now would not be 
tolerated fora day. ‘Then the slave-trade triumphed ; igno- 
rance and corruption prevailed; fines and prisons terrified 
the press ; the law disdained to aid the poor, or protect the 
innocent ; then wat appeared to be the ‘natural occupation 
of men,’ and men to have been born for the benefit of their 
rulers. And public opinion whispered that it was all right. 
Brougham came into public life, determined that those abuses 
should no longer exist. He came from a most successful 
field of legal practice, with a mind stored with various 
knowledge, with powers of oratory trained to the closest 
reasoning, and capable of its grander efforts, and, co-operat- 
ing with such men as Romilly and Lord Grenville, com- 
menced his work of reformation. But he could not content 
himself to move along with the candor and patience of a 
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Wilberforce. He thrust about him with the most animated 
zeal, attacking this and that abuse, pouring out the vials of 
his wrath on the relentless policy of a power-loving ministry, 
and daring even to enter the palace-walls, and hold up to 
the glare of a world the vices of a prince. For his hardi- 
hood and occasional severity, though he thereby excited the 
warm displeasure of his party friends, mankind will ever owe 
him a debt of gratitude. It would surely have been folly in 
his political associates to have pursued as violent a course: 
their influence would at once have been prostrated, because 
they lacked his strength. Fearlessness became Luther ; but 
the gentle Melancthon would have been encumbered, if not 
annihilated, by such a trait. What, therefore, in his friends 
would have called down upon them ridicule and contempt, 
made Mr. Brougham to be dreaded. Disliked by many in 
the ranks of his own party, they were all nevertheless proud 
to acknowledge him as their leader, and, at his call, cheer- 
fully rallied in support of liberal measures. When he en- 
joyed the high distinction of representing Yorkshire, his 
influence in the House of Commons became unrivalled ; nor, 
while he remained a member of that body, did it ever grow 
less, but continued to increase, in proportion to the expan- 
sion of his eloquence and the extent of his political know- 
ledge. Accordingly, it was with the deepest regret and 
disappointment that his countrymen saw him, on the acces- 
sion of Lord Grey’s administration in 1830, quitting his 
labors there, and accepting the elevated office of Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

It would be needless to enumerate the many improvements 
which the exertions of Lord Brougham have contributed so 
much to bring about, or allude to the tardy and oftentimes 
desperate process by which they were developed. Neither 
is it within the province of this sketch to do so. The educa- 
tion of the poor was a subject which early and seriously 
enlisted his attention; and, if his life furnished no other 
evidence of usefulness than what he did in this behalf, that 
alone would entitle him to be ranked among the benefactors 


. of hisage. In this connection, it may be stated that he has 
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ever lent his aid to the necessary amelioration of the criminal 
law ; and he has gone so far as to express a doubt as to the 
expediency of Capital Punishment under any circumstances. 
In 1837, he said, in the House of Lords, ‘it was his firm 
belief and conviction that Capital Punishment had failed in 
all and every case,— even in those cases of murder, for 
which alone it was justifiable, if justifiable at all.’ Yet, 
even for ‘the offence of murder, he thought its tendency 
was not the prevention of crime: on the contrary, it tended 
to brutalize the mind, and to prepare men for the commission 
of that very crime for which alone, if retained at all, it ought 
to be continued.’ 

The oratory of this eminent man is beyond description. 
All unite in placing him among the first orators of ancient 
or modern times. A taste rendered acute and polished by 
familiar acquaintance with the choicest models of classic 
eloquence ; a diction in which the beauties of every elegant 
language were united with the force of his native Saxon ; 
and a voice and manner which could be adapted to any 
occasion, — were some of the accomplishments which rapidly 
paved the way to his distinction as a speaker. It has been 
said of him, that, when a boy, he used to declaim, in his 
solitary rambles among the hills of Westmoreland, the ora- 
tions of Cicero against Cataline, alternately in Latin and 
Greek. At the bar, his talents as an advocate were called 
forth with success such as only attended the career of Er- 
skine ; and that most expert and eloquent lawyer he excelled 
in every thing but:splendor of imagery and depth of pathos. 
Those of his addresses delivered to juries, together with that 
most remarkable speech in defence of Queen Caroline, pro- 
nounced before the Lords, which appear in his published 
speeches, are patterns of legal oratory, than which none can 
be studied with greater profit by the ambitious advocate. A 
distinguished American lawyer has remarked that the effect 
of eloquence and evidence combined is irresistible. The 
impression which evidence is allowed to produce on the 
minds of a jury, of course depends much upon the skill of 
. the advocate. It forms a part of his duty to test the veracity 
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of the witness ; to ascertain the strength of his memory, his 
habits of observation, and the motives which influence him. 
In this department Lord Brougham is admitted to have sur- 
passed all of his contemporaries ; yet it was thought by some, 
who witnessed the exhibitions of his skill, that the eflect was 
sometimes marred by his severity. 

But we must go to the House of Commons, if we would 
behold the consummate orator, the undaunted debater. ‘The 
wit, the grace, the fervor of Canning were taxed to their 
fullest extent in maintaining a contest with this watchful and 
fearless opponent. Whether in opening or in reply, in stating 
dry details or discoursing upon general principles, he held 
the undivided attention of his hearers fixed and immovable, 
till he had ceased to speak. Those signs of fatigue which 
many of Burke’s orations produced among his audience were 
not even the transient effects of Mr. Brougham’s most ordi- 
nary efforts. And if, as it sometimes happened, what he 
said displeased, none could be indifferent to the force with 
which it came ; neither was it easy to account for the strong 
impression which he had produced. Ministers never found 
it safe to treat him as Mr. Pitt on one occasion treated Mr. 
Burke. When that profo ind statesman had concluded his 
celebrated speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, Pitt and 
Lord Grenville privately determined that its effect was so 
slight as not to require answering. Sometimes he would 
even build up the argument of his adversary, till it appeared 
decisive, aud then, with a giant’s strength, would he tear it 
down. Illustrations, borrowed from history and every 
science, were always at his command, to enforce and elu- 
cidate, or to dispute or demolish, a proposition. If scorn or 
ridicule were to be excited, then invective the most fierce 
and bitter, wit the most sarcastic and convulsive, hurled 
their shafts without mercy. 

There was a striking correspondence between his figure 
and the style of his eloquence. A form tall and well- 
proportioned, an ample brow, a lofty forehead, and an eagle 
eye, formed an aspect, which, with his diversified gesture, 
and his deep and solemn, yet changing voice, made the lis- 
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tener feel that he was indeed gazing upon a superior being. 
His speech in 1828 on law reform occupied six hours and 
a half in its delivery ; nor, when he closed, did the patience 
of his audience, or his own resources, seem at all exhausted. 
One example of his eloquence may be given; the shortest, 
but by no means the best, that could be produced. In the 
magnificent peroration of his speech for Queen Caroline, he 
exclaims: ‘Such is the evidence in support of this measure, 
— evidence inadequate to prove a debt; impotent to deprive 
of a civil right; ridiculous to convict of the lowest offence ; 
scandalous if brought forward to support a charge of the 
highest nature which the law knows; monstrous to ruin the 
honor, to blast the name, of an English Queen! What shall 
I say, then, if this is the proof by which an act of judicial 
legislation, a parliamentary sentence, an ex post facto law, 
is sought to be passed against this defenceless woman ?’ 
Thus far have we spoken of Lord Brougham’s oratorical 
abilities, prior to his entrance to the House of Lords. As a 
member of this body, he has had fewer occasions to exert 
the influence of his oratory, than would have occurred in 
the lower House. Let no one, however, imagine that the 
speeches which are delivered in either branch of Parliament 
are confined in their effect to those who hear them: on the 
contrary, what may have been said in the evening to a few 
hearers, is the next morning circulated in the newspapers 
over the country, and read by thousands. So that, if Lord 
Brougham’s eloquence has not swayed a crowded House of 
Commons, his less impassioned speeches have not failed to 
enlighten the minds of his countrymen, and improve their 
condition. But Parliament has not been the only theatre of 
his oratory: societies and institutions, devoted to the im- 
provement of the laboring classes, have had repeated oppor- 
tunities of listening to him. Many statesmen, some even who 
affect to have the deepest interest in the welfare of their more 
unfortunate fellow-beings, manifest an unyielding reluctance 
to address ordinary assemblies. His example, however, fur- 
nishes a noble contrast to the conduct of such men. Nor is 
it one of the least indications of his wonderful genius, that, 
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on these occasions, he has been able to make himself fully 
understood and appreciated. He has shown a happy faculty 
of bringing his mind down to a level with the comprehension 
of his hearers. ‘Take, for instance, his address to the mem- 
bers of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, when, after 
listening to some school-boy exercises, he arose, and deli- 
vered to the multitude around him a most instructive and 
appropriate discourse, couched in language at once simple 
and forcible. But it is his singular fortune, not only to be 
known as a statesman, an orator, a jurist, and a philanthro- 
pist, but also to be distinguished as a writer and a scholar. 
One of the earliest contributors to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
his talent for writing, which he began so young to cultivate, 
has furnished to the world most substantial and valuable 
productions. Among his writings, his profound work on 
* Political Philosophy,’ and his graphic and _ eloquent 
‘Sketches of Statesmen and Men of Letters,’ will continue 
to occupy a prominent place in English literature. If, in 
addition, it be said that he was twenty-five years ago cele- 
brated for the extent and variety of his information ; that 
Moore described his powers as encyclopedic ; .and that his 
stores of knowledge have been ever increasing, — still, but a 
faint idea of the man can be gathered from this sketch. In 
contemplating his life, one thing strikes the mind with pecu- 
lior force, — the vast amount of labor that he has performed. 
He seems to have occupied his time with the most systematic 
economy ; and certainly, if he had not done so, he never 
could have accomplished so much. The accounts given of 
his industry are surprising. Engaged during the day in 
arduous duties in the court; then till past midnight, with 
undiminished vigor, acting a leading part in the House of 
Commons, — he afterwards goes home, and writes till the 
sun is up, and it is time to prepare for the duties of the day. 
Such, we are told, was frequently the routine of his labors 
for successive days. How astonishing the fact to those who 
think that great men are strangers to toil! -True it is, as 
Mr. Wirt has declared, ‘there is no excellence without great 
labor.’ Let all improve by the grand example of Lord 
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Brougham. Shunning hazardous extremes, let them still 
pursue industrious and useful lives, and at length a gratify- 
ing reward will crown their endeavors. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. VII. 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS IN ENGLAND. 


Since my return, I have frequently been requested to give 
my views respecting the treatment of discharged prisoners 
in England. ‘The subject is one of great consequence, and 
I frequently questioned keepers of prisons in regard to the 
fate of those who are released. ‘There is not so much done 
as in this country on that subject. The great John Howard 
urged the duty in his day. He said: — 

‘The poor prisoner, when discharged, shall go from door to 
door asking for work in vain. Is it not to be lamented that every 
spark of good intention, instead of being cherished, should be 
thus extinguished ; and that the penitent should, by an almost 
irresistible necessity, be driven again, though reluctant, to the 
practice which soon brings him back to his former mansion, and 


shortens a wretched life, that might have been, that fain would 
have been, a useful one ?’ 


At my lecture in Bath, England, I presented the duties 
of Christians towards discharged prisoners. It was re- 
solved, at the conclusion, to erect an Asylum at once. I 
never saw a more enthusiastic meeting. I cannot do better 
than to give an account of the labors of a Society esta- 
blished in 1842 in Bath, for that purpose. In every town 
where there is a prison, there should be a Society or a Com- 
mittee to find out when persons are to be released, and to 
find employment for them. And what a blessed work, 
sanctioned by the great Redeemer! Yet how few can be 
found to enter this interesting field! How do I long for an 
intimate correspondence with the friends of the Old World, 
on this and kindred topics! Ready enough we are to seek 
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out statistics of iron, of banks, canals, cotton, or railroads, 
But who will aid in giving the statistics of humanity? 
Who will extend a helping hand to the poor, released pri- 
soner? We trust the following will be read with deep 
interest :— 





‘In taking a brief view of the Society’s proceedings during the 
past year, it may be permitted by your Committee to preface it 
with a few remarks on the origin, history, and object of your So- 
ciety. 
‘In the month of June, 1842, a meeting was held at the Guild- 
hall, the Mayor presiding, at which it was proposed by the worthy 
Recorder of our city, ‘‘ That a Society should be formed for the 
assistance and reformation of discharged prisoners from the Bath , 
Jail.”’ This resolution, moved by so esteemed a person, and by one 
so well qualified, in every respect, to take the initiative in esta- 
blishing such an Institution, proceeded from mature consideration, 
humane ‘feelings, and enlightened judgment. 
‘At a subsequent meeting, we find the following resolution, 
respecting the objects of this Institution, from which your Com- 
mittee have never departed: ‘* That the operations of this Society 
be directed to the assistance and relief of those prisoners dis- 
charged from the Bath Jail who give hopes of amendment of life, 
by restoring such individuals to their relations and friends, or find- 
ing employment for them as laborers, apprentices, or servants; or 
by. assisting their emigration ; or by such other means as the Com- 
mittee may think proper. 
‘We also gather, from the minutes of the Committee in the 
first year of their labors, that similar objects were contemplated 
to those carried out by the Philanthropic Institution, and the 
Hoxton Refuge. Indeed, some of the earliest cases befriended 
were sent to the latter, and there supported for awhile by the 
funds of your Society. 
‘Your Committee do not feel it necessary in this, the eighth 
year of the Society’s history, to dwell at any length, or, in this 
report, to enlarge on the importance of these objects, as they have 
been so often dwelt upon in previous reports ; and, besides, they 
feel there can scarcely be a doubt entertained as to their value. 
But they would here observe, that they lament that the great 
objects contemplated have been but too partially carried out, in 
consequence of the inadequacy of the funds entrusted to them. 5 
But, as those principles which actuated the founders were sound e 
and enlightened, and the necessity for their operation still exist- 
ing, the Committee respectfully invite attention to them. | | 
‘The offender against the law is incarcerated. He suffers the } 
sentence of the judge; and, while enduring the punishment, the 
efforts of reforming discipline are brought to bear upon him ; and, 
after many months (it may be) of entire separation from criminal 
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associates, and permitted only to have intercourse with those who 
seck his reformation, on his discharge what is he to do? where is 
he to go? what effect will the new discipline have upon him ? 
These become serious questions to those who have taught him 
from day to day, and surely ought to be so to those who have 
built and organized a Jail, on a system which may be said to be 
the glory of the age in the department of Prison-discipline. The 
discharged prisoner cannot do impossibilities ; and he needs assis- 
tance to do possibilities. Incapable of living without food, and 
not having the means to obtain it, are obstacles in his path, as in 
that of others ; besides, in the hope of obtaining work, time and 
aid are required by him. 

‘Indeed, there are many difficulties in the way of the dis- 
charged, penitent prisoner. He carries with him a brand which 
requires continued perseverance to efface. Work is seldom offered 
him immediately on leaving the prison; he frequently fails in 
obtaining it, after much time and labor. Hence he is often in 
the greatest straits, and is tempted, if not actually driven, back to 
his former habits; and his ** last end is worse than the first.” 

‘Such cases are of daily occurrence ; and hence, the influences 
being so strong for the return to crime, and the difficulties so 
great in obtaining honest employment, the reformatory efforts are 
in too many instances opposed, if not rendered ineffectual. This 
accounts for the large number of recommitments ; and, until the 
designs of your Society, especially that of emigration, are carried 
out, we can never expect fully to realize our wishes. 

‘Your Committee rejoice in seeing one of the objects of this 
Society, as it regards juvenile delinquency, so well undertaken by 
the Committee of the Ragged School, at their Institution in the 
Old Walcot Poor House; and it is hoped that funds will be sup- 
plied, not only to carry out its present arrangements, but to extend 
its charity to all such children whose circumstances render them 
liable to become the victims of crime. With a view to assist the 
Ragged Industrial School, your Committee voted fifteen pounds 
towards the maintenance and instruction of those children who 
had been received into it on their discharge from prison. During 
the past year, numerous and urgent cases have needed the So- 
ciety’s assistance. ‘The case of the orphan and the widow, the 
wanderer from the father’s home, the thoughtless runaway appren- 
tice, the unhappy daughter of a poor but respected family, the 
erring domestic, the discarded laundress, and the suspected char- 
woman, have been again and again brought before the Committee. 
Destitution, profligacy , and crime, in their varied forms, have been 
presented ; and, whenever hope might be entertained of recover- 
ing the backslider, there some temporary aid has been given, and 
such means taken as were suggested by the necessities of the 
case to further the reformation of the discharged prisoner. The 
number of cases aided during the year have been about sixty, 
some of whom were furnished with means to returr to their homes 
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(in many instances distant), and some were supported while their 
parents sought employment for them; others were assisted by 
a small temporary weekly allowance. In many cases, prisoners 
were assisted in obtaining their tools from the pawn-shop, and 
thus enabled to resume their ordinary employment. 

‘The following instances, in which relief has been given, will 
give some idea of the nature of the cases brought before the con- 
sideration of your Committee : — 

‘An aged man, a shoemaker, sent to jail for the non-payment 
of a very small debt,— his family greatly afflicted, in deep pv- 
verty, and in the greatest distress, —— was so assisted as to be 
able to be discharged from prison, and restored to his family. The 
poor man enjoyed a good character, and appeared a very deserving 
object of charity. 

‘A lad, sent to jail for felony, had been in prison before: his 
brother, living at , promised to receive him, and find employ- 
ment for him. The lad was sent to his brother, at a distance 
from Bath. 

‘A female, tried at Quarter Sessions for felony, on her discharge 
sought employment as a laundress. For some weeks she was 
unable to obtain any regular work, although she diligently sought 
it, and gave every reasonable proof of-her desire to live honestly. 
At length she obtained employment, through the kind exertions 
of one of the lady visitors of the prison; and the last account of 
her was most favorable. 

‘A lad, who had been found guilty of felony, on his discharge 
showed great anxiety to be delivered from the companionship of 
his old acquaintances. On leaving the prison, he went to his 
mother (a poor but respectable charwoman, who is obliged to be 
absent from home a great deal), and locked himself up in her 
room, determining not to go out among his old associates. After 
remaining here several days, he entreated his mother to go with 
him to the Chaplain of the Jail, whom he begged to use his exer- 
tions to get him sent to sea; and then, as he said, ‘I shall be 
quite away from my old companions; for I know, if I go among 
them again, I shall be transported.”” He was sent to Portsmouth, 
where his earnestness and conduct before the captain was such as 
to lead to his being received on board the Victory, on his outfit 
being found. The Rev. W. C. Osborn, on visiting Portsmouth 
a short time after, saw him, and heard a good account of him. 

‘In closing this brief account of the labors of your Committee 
during the past year, your Committee would again call attention 
to their last report, which will be forwarded with this, or may be 
had of their Hon. Secretary ; and desire to bear in mind that the 
Redeemer of our fallen world said he came “to seek and save 
the lost,”’ he came *‘ to call sinners to repentance ;”’ and, through- 
out his life, gave such instances of love and mercy towards sinners, 
that your Committee desire, in all humility, to follow his blessed 
example.’ 
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DON’T RUN IN DEBT. 


Don’r run in debt : — never mind; never mind, 
If the clothes are faded and torn; 

Fix ’em up, make them do; it is better by far 
Than to have the heart weary and worn. 

Who'll love you the more for the set of your hat, 
Or your ruff, or the tie of your shoe, 

The shape of your vest, or your boots, or cravat, 
If they knew you’re in debt for the new? 


There’s no comfort, I tell you, in walking the street 
In fine clothes, if you know you're in debt ; 

And feel that perchance you some tradesman may meet, 
Who will sneer, ‘‘ They’re not paid for yet.”’ 


Good friends, let me beg of you, don’t run in debt, 
If the chairs and the sofas are old: 

They will fit your back better than any new set; 
Unless they are paid for with gold. 

If the house is too small, draw the closer together ; 
Keep it warm with a hearty good-will : 

A big one unpaid for, in all kinds of weather, 
Will send to your warm heart a chill. 


Don’t run in debt: now, dear girls, take a hint, 
(If the fashions have changed since last season, ) 
Old Nature is out in the very same tint, 
And old Nature we think has some reason. 
But just say to your friend, that you cannot afford 
To spend the time to keep up with the fashion ; 
That your purse is too light, and your honor too bright 
To be tarnished with such silly passion. 


? 


Gents, don’t run in debt: let your friends, if they can, 
Have fine houses, feathers, and flowers ; 

But, unless they are paid for, be more of a man 
Than to envy their sunshiny hours. 

If you’ve money to spare, I have nothing to say: 
Spend your dollars and dimes as you please ; 

But mind you, the man who his note has to pay 
Is the man who is never at ease. 
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Kind husbands, don’t run into debt any more: 
Twill fill your wife’s cup full of sorrow 
To know that a neighbor may call at your door 
With a bill you must settle to-morrow : 
Oh! take my advice ; it is true ! 
(But, lest you may some of you doubt it) 
I’ll whisper a secret, now seeing "tis you ; 
I have tried it, and know all about it. 


The chain of a debtor is heavy and cold, 
Its links all corrosion and rust ; 

Gild it o’er as you will, it is never of gold: 
Then spurn it aside with disgust. 

The man who is in debt is too often a slave, 
Though his heart may be honest and true: 

Can he hold up his head, and look saucy and brave, 
When a note he can’t pay becomes due? 


THE DEATH-PENALTY IN MICHIGAN. 


Micuican was the first State in the Union to attempt 
the experiment of the entire abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, if we except a short experiment of three years, made 
in Rhode Island some years since. Since that, Rhode 
Island has followed by a large vote of 44 to 20 in the popu- 
lar branch of the House. Massachusetts now cautiously 
follows, by adopting the Maine Law, which forbids the 
execution of the culprit under one year; and, even then, the 
Executive must issue a warrant. Wisconsin and Loui- 
siana now leave the whole matter in the hands of the Jury. 
As this work moves on, instead of causing thankfulness 
that the age of blood is passing away, there are some 
who would call up the gibbet, the whipping-post, and the 
stocks. ‘I’o advance their notions, they seize on any state- 
ment, regardless of its origin or truth. Among the docu- 
ments cited the most frequently, is the one from a Jury in 
Wayne County, Michigan. Before us is a letter from our 
valued friend in Michigan, who thus, in rather a rough, 
western style, writes : — 
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) 

‘Rev. C. Spear: Dear Sir, —I have seen . notice of an at- 
tempt, by some writer (an editor, I think) in New York, to make 
capital in favor of hanging men (I believe only men are subjects 
of hanging) out of the somewhat notorious Grand Jury memorial 
of the County of Wayne, Mich., to the Legislature of that State, 
for the reinstatement of the death-penalty. This is wrong, but 
curious, as showing what will be resorted to when arguments are 
wanting. ‘The history of said memorial should be engraven 
somewhere, and transmitted to posterity ; say on a monument in 
New York for the benefit of the present generation of editors also. 

* Know all men, then, that said memorial was born in the city 
of Detroit, in sight of Rev. Dr. Duffield’s church (Dr. D. was the 
great advocate.for hanging). It was recommended (the subject 
of hanging) to that same Grand Jury by the Judge of the County 
Court of Wayne, he being a member of Dr. Duffield’s church, 
and strongly in favor of drawing the halter to keep men good. 
The memorial was signed by but fifteen of the twenty-four jurors, 
and ushered into existence in the darkest spot in our State. It 
was nursed, through a short and feeble life, by Dr. Duffield and 
others, but soon died, without a relative to mourn its loss; was 
buried, to be brought forth by somebody in Gotham, to answer a 
bad cause. 

‘But it will never do. The aforesaid editor ought in charity 
to be informed, that in Michigan such a resurrection of a dead 
body would be more offensive than the dissecting-rooms of a 
medical college, and not half as useful. 

‘Why, man alive, this was the only memorial presented to our 
Legislature during the entire session ; and this, together with Dr. 
Duffield’s sermon in favor of hanging, was smothered with remon- 
strances, and never even got out of the hands of the committee 
to whom it was referred, they finding no cause of action. Thus 
ended the affair now brought up to influence legislation in favor 
of hanging in the great State of New York. Shame, shame! 

* Since the days of that memorial, we have had a convention, 
and made a new constitution. In the convention, it was thought 
advisable to let hanging entirely alone. Nor is this all. In 
Detroit, there is now, and has been two years, a daily press fear- 
lessly exposing every attempt from abroad to support the gallows. 
In the days of that memorial, the writer could get a fair hearing 
in no paper in the city ; and, a significant fact, this press is the 
people’s, a penny paper, and has the largest circulation of any 
paper in Detroit. 

‘ Perhaps the Gotham editor does not exchange with the ‘* De- 
troit Tribune.” If not worthy of such honor, he will do well to 
become a subscriber and constant reader before he undertakes to 
refer the Legislature of New York again to Michigan, for argu- 
ment in favor of the death-penalty. 

‘ With respect and good wishes, I remain, yours truly, 


‘J. STEBBINS.’ 





NATURE OF PUNISHMENT. 


. . . ‘And be sure your sin will find you out.” — Numbers xxii. 23. 


PuntsuMent embraces three objects: the reformation of the 
offender, the benefit of the community, and the reparation 
of the injury. Any law, either in the human government 
or the family, that does not embrace these three objects, is 
imperfect. Punishment is prospective, not retrospective. It 
is the infliction of pain, not so much because an evil has 
been committed, but that the same may not be repeated. It 
looks forward to the reformation of the offender. The in- 
fliction of pain, without designing the good of the crimi- 
nal, is revenge. ‘The following definitions will place the 
whole matter in a clear light: ‘ Punishment is the infliction 
of pain, in consequence of the neglect or violation of duty, 
with a view to correct the evil. Revenge is the infliction of 
pain, in consequence of the commission of injury, with a 
view to gratify a malignant passion.’* It is a curious fact, 
that the one who punishes and the qne who perpetrates an 
injury, may both produce an equal amount of misery. The 
difference lies entirely in the motive: one designs evil with- 
out any good; the other designs pain, but with a view to 
correct the offender. If the punisher has not this in view, 
then he is more criminal than the culprit, because the inflic- 
tion of pain is all he designs. He rests in it as an end, not 
as a means. Punishment is never an end, but a means, 
Now, any penalty that is not based on this benevolent idea 
is founded on a wrong principle. By this unerring standard 
let us try the law that inflicts death on the offender. We 
have said that punishment has three objects: the reforma- 
tion of the offender, the good of society, and the reparation 
of the injury. In this penalty we certainly lose two of these 
objects, if not the third; for we do not seek the good of the 
offender by cutting him off, nor do we restore the property 


* Tilustrations of the Divine Government. By T. Southwood Smith, 
M.D. Boston: Thomas Whittemore, 1831. Chap. iii. p. 193. 
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or repair the injury in any way. The execution of Professor 
Webster did not pay Dr. Parkman his debt, nor bring him 
again to life. And as to any benefit derived by society from 
the execution, this we utterly deny; though, in our present 
labor, we do not design to enter on that point, for we had 
marked out another path. We challenge the world, how- 
ever, to produce the instance, in any country where Capital 
Punishment has been abolished, to show that there has been 
an increase of offences once published capitally.* 

A true government is paternal in its character. Its sub- 
jects are its children: they are not a mere appendage. 
Government is made for man, not man for government. 
Men have been treated as if they were the mere playthings 
of a government, to minister to the wants of a few; to use 
Mr. Jefferson’s words, ‘as if they were born’ with saddles 
on their backs, to be booted and spurred.’ When the true 
paternal idea is once incorporated into human governments, 
there will be no difficulty in adjusting proper laws.f Legis- 
lation will then rest on a proper basis. No one contends 
that any disobedience in the family will justify the parent 
in taking away the life of his child. The original idea of 
government must have grown out of the family relation. 
Every parent has the right to restrain, and this is all that 
any human organization has a right to do. Jehovah says, 
‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ Then 
follows that passage so full of forgiveness and mercy: 
‘ Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink: for, in so doing, thou shalt keep coals of fire 
on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.’ As though Jehovah would say, ‘It is my 


* See Essays on the Punishment of Death. By the Editor. 12th edi- 
tion, Boston. Part I. Essay VII. 

t+ ‘The criminal must be condemned to lose his freedom, and to be sepa- 
rated from society, in order to put it out of his power to injure, and be 
restored, if possible, by means of a rational punishment, to reflection and 
to better purposes. But society must, with tender sympathy and maternal 
care, follow even its misled children.’ — On Punishments and Prisons. Writ- 
ten by His Maszsry, the King of Sweden and Norway. London, 1844. 

t¢ Romans xii, 19—21. 
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work to punish, my “strange work.” Your enemy is in 
my hands. I will take care of him: be kind to him; do him 
good.’ 


‘Fit retribution, by the moral code 
Determined, lies beyond the State’s embrace ; 
Yet, as she may, for each peculiar case 
She plants well-measured terrors in the road 
Of wrongful acts. Downward it is and broad, 
And, the main fear once doomed to banishment, 
Far oftener then, bad ushering worse event, 
Blood would be spilt, that, in his dark abode, 
Crime might lie better hid. And, should the change 
Take from the horror due to a foul deed, 
Pursuit and evidence so far must fail ; 
And, guilt escaping, Passion then might plead 
In angry spirits for her old free range, 


And the “ wild justice of Revenge” prevail.” — WorpswortH. 


The certainty of punishment is far more corrective in its 
tendency than its severity. All writers on moral philosophy 
‘ admit this as an axiom.* ‘That form of punishment which 
has been the most uncertain is the one that authorizes the 
infliction of death. ‘The capital offender, if he reasons at 
all, sees that he may not be apprehended ; that, if so, wit- 
nesses may refuse to testify ;{ juries may refuse to convict, 
or commit perjury ;{ judges may refuse to sentence, and 
the pardoning power may remit the penalty. There is no 
truth more clearly revealed in the Scriptures than the cer- 
tainty of punishment. ‘Be sure your sin will find you out,’ 
is the motto at the head of our article. ‘He that doeth 
wrong shall receive for the wrong which he hath done, and 


* Moral and Political Philosophy. By William Paley, D.D. Book vi. 
chap. ix. 


+ An English banker said that his name had been forged as the acceptor 
of a bill of exchange; and that, recollecting the severity of the law, rather 
than divulge the circumstance, he acknowledged the acceptance to be his, 
and paid the money. 


t ‘Observe that juryman in a blue coat,’ said one of the judges at the 
Old Bailey to Judge Nares. ‘Do yousee him?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, there will 
be no conviction of death to-day.’ The observation was confirmed by the 
fact. Works of Jeremy Bentuaw, vol. i. p. 450. Edinburgh, 1843. 
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there is no respect of persons.’* Sooner or later, punish- 
ment will surely follow crime. ‘ Because sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of 
the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil... But it shall 
not be well with the wicked, neither shall he prolong his 
days, which are as a shadow, because he feareth not before 
God.’} 

There is, then, no escape from a righteous retribution ; the 
sinner may fly from city to city ; but he cannot fly from God, 
nor from the burning hell he has kindled in his own breast. 
There reign terror and remorse. ‘There is the worm that 
never dies.’ Of the wicked it is declared that ‘in the morn- 
ing thou shalt say, Would God it were even! and at even 
thou shalt say, Would God it were morning! for the fear of 
thine heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and for the sight of 
thine eyes which thou shalt see.’{ Oh, the awful nature 
of crime! How dreadful its consequences! Well would it 
be if these consequences were confined to the guilty culprit ; 
but, alas! the suffering at home! How many a kind mo- ~ 
ther, how many an affectionate father, how many loving 
sisters and brothers, are rent with anguish in the family 
circle! The suffering is not all within the guilty breast, nor 
within the cold, gloomy cell. How eloquently is this de- 
picted in the history of David and his son Absalom! When 
the news of his death reaches him, he exclaims: ‘O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would God I had 
died for thee,O Absalom, my son, my son!’§ On such oc- 
sions, it is the living who die. Could we but gain admit- 
tance into such hearts, what anguish should we see! ‘ ‘There 
is no killing like that which kills the heart! ’|| 

Here we leave our subject, remarking that we do not 
admit that even repentance will save the criminal from pun- 


* Colossians iii. 25. Tt Ecclesiastes viii. 11, 13. 

} Deuteronomy xxviii. 67. § 2 Samuel xviii. 33. 

|| For a very thrilling sketch to illustrate this point, see the interview 
between the Condemned and his Child, in ‘The Last Days of the Con- 


demned,’ from the French of Victor Hugo. By Sir Hesxetn Fieerwoop, 
M.P. 
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ishment. Repentance may lead the sinner away from the 
cominission of the same crime in the future; but it cannot 
avert the consequences of the past. We know we differ 
from many in this opinion. It will be said this is going too 
far. Very well: we really hope hereafter that it will not 
be said we do not believe in punishment. There are other 
points in this great subject, but our article has been extended 
far enough. 





NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT CLERGY. 


New TuHemes ror tHe Protestant Cterey : Creeps witnout Cuarity ; THEOLOGY 
without Humanity ; AND ProTeSTANTISM wWiTHOUT CHRISTIANITY: with Notes 
on the Literature of Charity, Population, Pauperism, Political Economy, and Pro- 
testantism. By Srepnen Cotwexit. Second Edition, revised. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, Grambo, & Co. 12mo, pp. 384. 


Sucu is the imposing title of a work sent by a friend. 
The author grapples with some of the most important ques- 
tions of the day, and very fearlessly proposes a remedy. He 
thinks that the prevailing character of the Church is at war 
with the spirit of Christianity. The mission of Jesus was 
one of Love and Charity. He quotes, very copiously, a 
number of passages to sustain his assertion. We think he 
was not driven to that point. Nobody questions the state- 
ment. ‘The only difficulty is to bring Christians up to 
their own professions. His passages are drawn mainly 
from the Sermon on the Mount: such as, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted. Blessed 
are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed are 
the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy.’ ‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth. But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him thy left also’ Whata sermon! Like dew upon the 
tender plant; like broad rivers in a desert; like the bright 
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morning star ushering in a day of righteousness and peace. 
Surely the clergy need no new theme. The_old one will 
never wear out. He has come who is ‘the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.’ Men, instead of seeking Christ, have been 
pursuing wealth and power. They forget that the Great 
Master was born in poverty, and that Christianity never 
will flourish in worldly splendor. Jesus ‘went about doing 
good.’ His followers have passed by human suffering. In 
their teachings they have been more anxious to give elabo- 
rate criticisms on Scripture texts than to point out practical 
duties. Hence the churches begin to be deserted. The 
poor cannot enter many of the costly temples of the day; 
and, if they could, they would find no spiritual food. A 
great reformation is needed; greater far than that which 
was proposed in the sixteenth century. We need men, self- 
sacrificing men, who will go out into the lanes and alleys 
of our cities, and seek out the suffering, toiling poor. Men 
who will not wait for a church to be built and a salary 
to be raised, but who will go out, trusting to Divine Provi- 
dence for that assistance which has always been rendered 
in all ages to the faithful. There is very little real faith in 
God. Oh that we could sing the grand sentiment of the 
poet :— 


‘ Give to the winds thy fears ; 

Hope and be undismayed ; 
God hears thy sighs, God counts thy tears; 

God shall lift up thy head. 


Through waves, through clouds and storms, 
He gently clears the way: 

Wait thou his time, so shall the night 
Soon end in joyous day.’ 


Our author has done a good work in calling the attention 
of the clergy to a better conception of their duties. We 
must let him speak here for himself: — 


‘It is time that ministers were waking up to some better con- 
ception of their mission; for the world is already awake, and 
masses of men, sensible that their condition in this world is, with- 
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out faults of theirs, below their true position, are groping for 
amendment, seeking for light, and demanding aid in the name of a 
common humanity. They are struggling in the mists of ignorance 
for better things; they are devising plans for social improvement, 
and attempting to carry them out in revolutions and bloodshed. 
Their efforts are convulsing civilization to its centre. They have 
been oppressed, trodden down, kept in ignorance, buried in super- 
stition. What has been done for them by ministers of State or 
ministers of Christ? They have felt no kind hand from the State 
extended for their relief; they have seen no effort of Christianity 
in their behalf, nor any adequate example of its success in amelio- 
rating the ills of humanity. When these men arise in mass to 
seck justice, to hunt for that charity which has not found them, 
the ears of slumbering ministers of Christ should tingle with mor- 
tification and shame for having so long neglected to preach the 


gospel to these poor, and for having so long withheld from them 
the blessings of Christianity.’ 


The Pulpit must take a higher ground. The people 
demand Reform. ‘True, there are a few Conservatives, as 


in every age, crying, ‘Stand back!’ The author, speaking 
on this subject, says, — 


‘ There is, then, no avoiding the conclusion which should be 
uppermost in the minds of all, — that Christians should promote 
every reform which has human welfare for its object, provided it 
can furnish good assurance of its claims, and that it is to come 
out in the true spirit of Christianity. They should not only be 
prompt to perform all that it is wise to do, but ready to devise all 
that their minds can compass for that end, and be ready to hear 
all that can be suggested. No discussion should be more welcome 
to a Christian’s ear, than that which concerns the true interests 
of men, even for this world; because, when Christians find the 
means of promoting the temporal interests of men, they have 
found a door open to secure their interests for eternity. Chris- 
tians should, therefore, be the known patrons of every measure 
involving the progress of humanity: that their patronage may be 
effectual, they must keep their minds and their duties balanced, 
not allowing any one measure to swallow up all others and all 
other considerations. There is but one rule for doing this, and 
but one Being who can aid us in applying it: we must love the 
emperor and serf alike, the master and slave, the captor and his 
prisoner, the man in the palace and the man in the hovel, the man 
that is a friend and the man that is a foe. The rule is to love all 
these as we love ourselves ; and, if we have not strength to keep 


‘this precept, we must look for aid to Him who gave this “new 
commandment.” ’ 
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The author devotes a portion of his work to a conside- 
ration of Socialism. He writes on the subject with great 
fairness. We believe the word is misunderstood, and that 
it has been too often connected with the bloody scenes of 
France. ‘There are certainly some distinguished names 
who have not hesitated to adopt the term. Words often 
alarm when their meaning is not appreciated. ‘The reader 
will be pleased to read the views of the author : — 


‘This word, in its commonly misapplied signification, may 
denote sufficiently the subject of the following remarks. If we 
have not already brought forward the writings of French socialists, 
it is not because we have overlooked them, nor because we regard 
them as devoid of interest and instruction. We belong not to 
that school which regards with a seemingly pious scorn all that 
passes under the name of socialism: we are afraid to say even to 
the socialist, ‘Stand by, for I am holier than thou.’ We look 
upon the whole socialist movement as one of the greatest events 
of this age. We believe no man can understand the progress of 
humanity or its present tendencies, who does not make himself, 
to some extent, acquainted with the teachings of socialism, and 
does not watch its movements. It is regarded by many, and 
especially by Protestant divines, as a war upon Christianity. This 
betrays ignorance, not only of socialism, but of human nature, and 
a sad misconception of Christianity itself. It is true that a large 
mass of the socialists of France are not Christians, and that many 
of them openly express their disbelief; and it is just as true that 
many among us are not Christians who never scoff; and many 
more live in open and direct violation of Christ’s injunctions of 
love and mercy, who make the loudest professions of Christianity. 
It is true enough that socialists are in error in many material or 
vital points; but they are earnestly seeking truth according to 
their opportunities and light. We hesitate not to aver, that, in 
other material points, the Protestant communities of Great Britain 
and the United States, under the fuller light of the gospel, hold 
to errors as fatal in their final issue.’ 


The author gives some valuable catalogues of works on 
‘The Literature of Charity ;’ ‘On the English Poor Laws,’ 
and * On the Population Questions.’ To the student these 
will be invaluable. We have seen no work so full and 
complete in this department. 

We welcome the work as the product of an earnest mind. 
There are some theological deductions wherein we might 
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honestly differ with the writer. But we will not stop to 
discuss creeds. The church has too long made that its 
business. The world has long enough had Creeps wITHOUT 


Cuarity, THroLocy wirxsout Humanity, and Protess- 
TANTISM WITHOUT CHRISTIANITY. 


TOUCHING INCIDENT — THE DAUGHTER OF 
GEN. LAJOLAIS. 


Genera Lasouais had been condemned to death. He had 
an only daughter, fourteen years of age, who was remarka- 
bly beautiful. The poor child was in a state of fearful ago- 
ny in view of the fate of her father. One morning, without 
communicating her intentions to any one, she set off for St. 
Cloud. Presenting herself before the gate of the palace, by 
her youth, her beauty, her tears, and her woe, she persuaded 
the keeper, a kind-hearted man, to introduce her to the 
apartment of Josephine and Hortense. Napoleon had said 
to Josephine, that she must not any more expose him to the 
pain of seeing the relatives of the condemned; that, if any 
petitions were to be offered, they must be presented in writ- 
ing. Josephine and Hortense were, however, so deeply 
moved by the anguish of the distracted child, that they con- 
trived to introduce her to the presence of Napoleon, as he 
was passing through one of the apartments of the palace, 
accompanied by several of his ministers. ‘The fragile child, 
in a delirium of emotion, rushed before him, precipitated 
herself at his feet, and exclaimed, ‘ Pardon, sire! pardon 
for my father!’ 

Napoleon, surprised at this sudden apparition, exclaimed 
in displeasure, ‘ I have said that I wish for no such scenes! 
Who has dared to introduce you here, in disregard of my 
prohibition? Leave me, miss!’ So saying, he turned to 


pass from her. But the child threw her arms around his 
VoL. V. 20 
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knees, and with her eyes suffused with tears, and agony 
depicted in every feature of her beautiful upturned face, 
exclaimed, ‘ Pardon! pardon ! pardon! —it is for my father.’ 

‘And who is your father ?’ said Napoleon, kindly. ‘Who 
are you ?’ 

‘I am Miss Lajolais,’ she replied, ‘and my father is 
doomed to die.’ 

Napoleon hesitated for a moment, and then exclaimed, 
‘Ah, miss, but this is the second time which your father has 
conspired against the State. I can do nothing for you.’ 

‘Alas, sire!’ the poor child exclaimed, with great sim- 
plicity, ‘I know it; but the first time papa was innocent; 
and to-day I ask not for justice —I implore pardon — par- 
don for him!’ 

Napoleon was deeply moved. His lip trembled, tears 
filled his eyes, and, taking the little hand of the child in both 
of his own, he tenderly pressed it, and said: 

‘Well, my child, yes! For your sake, I will forgive 
your father. ‘This is enough. Now rise and leave me.’ 

At these words the suppliant fainted, and fell lifeless upon 
the floor. She was conveyed to the apartment of Josephine, 
where she soon revived, and, though in a state of extreme 
exhaustion, proceeded immediately to Paris. M. Lavalette, 
then aide-de-camp to Napoleon, and his wife, accompanied 
her to the prison of the conciergerie, with the joyful tidings. 
When she arrived in the gloomy cell where her father was 
immersed, she threw herself upon his neck, and her con- 
vulsive sobbings for a time stifled all possible power of 
utterance. Suddenly her frame became convulsed, her eyes 
fixed, and she fell in entire unconsciousness into the arms 
of Madame Lavalette. When she revived, reason had fled, 
and the affectionate daughter was a hopeless maniac ! 

Napoleon, in the evening, was informed of this new cala- 
mity. He dropped his head in silence, mused painfully, 
brushed a tear from his eye, and was heard to murmur, in a 
low tone of voice, ‘ Poor child! poor child! —a father who 


has such a daughter is still more culpable. I will take care 
of her and her mother !’ 
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THE GRAVE OF THOSE WE LOVE. 


THe grave is the ordeal of true affection. It is there the divine 
passion of the soul manifests its superiority to the instinctive im- 
pulse of mere animal attachment. The latter must be continually 
refreshed and kept alive by the presence of its object; but the 
love that is seated in the soul can live on long remembrance. 
The mere inclinations of sense languish and decline with the 
charms which excited them, and turn with shuddering and disgust 
from the dismal precincts of the tomb; but it is thence that truly 
spiritual affection rises purified from every sensual desire, and re- 
turns, like a holy flame, to illumine and sanctify the heart of the 
survivor. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we refuse 
to be divorced. Every other sorrow we seek to heal, every other 
affliction to forget; but this wound we consider it a duty to keep 
open, this affliction we cherish and brood over in solitude. Where 
is the mother, who would willingly forget the infant, that perished 
like a blossom from her arms, though every recollection is a pang? 
Where is the child, who would willingly forget the most tender of 
parents, though to remember be but to lament? Who, even in 
the hour of agony, would forget the friend over whom he mourns ? 
Who, even when the tomb is closing upon her whom he most loved, 
when he feels his heart, as it were, crushed in the closing of its 
portals, would accept of consolation that must be bought by for- 
getfulness ? No; the love which survives the tomb is one of the 
noblest attributes of the soul. If it has woes, it has likewise its 
delights ; and when the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed into 
the gentle tear of recollection, when the sudden anguish and con- 
vulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we most loved is 
softened away into pensive meditation on all that it was in the days 
of its loveliness, who would root out such a sorrow from the 
heart? Though it may sometimes’ throw a passing cloud over the 
bright hour of gaiety, or spread a deeper sadness over the hour of 
gloom, yet who would exchange it even for the song of pleasure 
or the burst of revelry? No; there is a voice from the tomb 
sweeter than song. ‘There is a remembrance of the dead to which 
we turn, even from the charms of the living. Oh, the grave! it 
buries every error, covers every defect, extinguishes every resent- 
ment! From its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and 
tender recollections. Who can look down upon the grave, even 
of an enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, that he should 
ever have warred with the poor handful of earth that now lies 
before him ? 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Indications of the Creator ; or, the Natural Evidences of Final Cause. — 
By George Taylor. 12mo, pp. 282. Price $1. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 1852. The object of this work is to show the connection and 
harmony of nature with the Great First Cause. Such a work was much 
needed to counteract the infidel tendencies of superficial scientific deduc- 
tions. ‘The Christian is here well-furnished with the very arguments that 
he needs. The work is evidently the production of a thoughtful, earnest, 
and vigorous mind ; and it must accomplish great good. We admire the 
devotional spirit that pervades the whole work. Wherever the author 
speaks of the beneficent Architect, he does so reverently, being deeply 
sensible that he is taking the name of Him who 

‘Spangled o’er infinity with suns, 
And wrapped it round about him as a robe, 
And wrote out his own.Great Name 


In spheres of fire, that heaven might alway tell 
To every creature, God.’ ; 


Take the following eloquent passage. It is charming. The soul warms 
into devotion as we read the chaste and beautiful language : — 


. *°Twas He who spread out these illimitable fields of space ; who created and 
controls the mighty forees pervading them ; to whom the deep-toned thunders and 
whispering zephyrs are alike obedient. To Him all times, all distances, and all 
things, are the same. The delicate flower, breathing its fragrance upon the thought- 
less wanderer for a day, and the dim, yet mighty systems, sweeping with incalculable 
speed around the verge of the outward horizon; my infant daughter, yet uncon- 
scious of the dread agencies around her, teaching us, by her simplicity and innocence, 
of primal purity ; and the throng of angels, the loved and lost, “whose bright and 
long-missed faces seem bursting through the sky,’ —are all the creatures of His infi- 
nite love, and the objects of His parental care. 


‘The smallest dust which floats upon the wind 
Bears the strong impress of the Erernan Minp: 
In mystery round it, subtle forces roll; 

And gravitation binds and guides the whole. 

In every sand before the tempest hurled, 

Lie locked the powers which regulate a world; 
And from each atom human thought may rise 
With might to pierce the mysteries of the skies; 
To try each force which rules the mighty plan 
Of warring planets, or of breathing man; 

And, from the sacred wonders of each sod, 
Evoke the truths and learn the power of God !’ 


Biography of Rev. Hosea Ballou. By his Youngest Son, Maturin 
Ballou. Boston: Abel Tompkins, 1852. It is a delicate and difficult 
matter for a son to write the biography of his father. True, he may have 
more materials than another. But the sacredness of the relation often 
prevents a free utterance of truth. The object is too near. With these 
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views, we took up this unpretending volume with some hesitation. We 











knew the author, and, better still, the subject of his Memoir. The Com- 
piler, for that is the better name, has done well. He has given a happy 
arrangement to his work, and spoken justly of one he loved so well. Of 
course the work is imperfect. No man can live fourscore years, and 
spend threescore of those years in the labors of such a ministry as Mr. 
Ballou entered on, without having passed through a great variety of 
scenes, that would fill volumes rather than pages. The son shows a 
faculty which few possess: that of condensing. <A thousand little inci- 
dents occur, in the life of such a man, that one wishes to see recorded ; 
but, alas! these are buried for ever. This volume must satisfy us; and 
we must thank the Publisher as well as Compiler for the feast spread 
before us, and in such an inviting form. Then the Portrait — how exact! 
It seems to speak. That is a treasure. Let the work lie on the family 
stand ; and let us cherish the stern virtues of one who was so beloved, and 
whose living face we shall behold no more on earth. 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. Libellus a Margareta More, Quin- . 
decim Annos Nata, Chelseiz Inceptvs. New York: Charles Scribner, 
145, Nassau-street, 1852. 24mo, pp. 174. Sir Thomas More’s name oe- 
cupies a conspicuous place in history. He was born in Milk-street, Cheap- 
side, about the year 1480. He was the only son of Sir John More, a Judge 


of the King’s Bench. He acquired the learned languages at the Hospital 


of St. Anthony in London. He was afterwards removed to St. Mary’s 
Hall, or to Canterbury College. He passed much of his time in the family 
of Primate, Cardinal Morton, who said of him often, to the great persons 
at his table, —‘ This child here waiting, whosoever shall live to see it, ‘ 


will prove a marvellous great man.’ The prediction was soon verified ; 
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for, at the age of eighteen, his literary fame provoked the envy of some 
German critics, and the praise of others. Of course, one wishes to know 
something of the Household of Sir Thomas More. This unpretending 
volume supplies this want, and therefore we can safely commend it to the 
reader, especially to the antiquarian. 

A Sermon on the Death of Daniel Webster. By Otis A. Skinner. Bos- 
ton: Abel Tompkins. This is one of the most able Discourses that has 
been delivered on the death of Mr. Webster. Mr. Skinner is one of our 
most valuable writers, and a very devoted pastor. 

Boston Almanack. — This work will be found to be of great value to all 
business-men. It is well printed; and we trust the publishers, Damrell, 
Moore, and Coolidge, will find a ready sale. 

‘Sonnets,’ ‘ Floral Gems,’ and the ‘ Art of Conversing,’ have all been 
sent to us by James French, 78, Washington-street. 











EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


‘You are no gentleman,’ said an angry disputant to his antagonist. 
‘Are you?’ quietly asked the other. 

‘Yes, I am, sir!’ 

‘Then I am not,’ was the caustic reply. 


A country grave-digger was asked how he liked his business. He said 
he liked it pretty well, but should ‘ like it better if he had steady em- 
ployment.’ 


‘One day, walking the portico of the United States Hotel at Saratoga,’ 
said a New Jersey friend to us the other day, ‘my attention was directed 
to the following, tacked up on one of the pillars: ‘‘ Found, a pin, sup- 
posed to belong to a lady made of gold.” 

‘IT am afraid the pin never found its owner: although some there were 
who had plenty of ‘‘ shiners,’’ none, I think, could come up to that 
notch !’ 


A BARRISTER tormented a poor German witness so much with ques- 
tions, that the old man declared he was so exhausted that he must have a 
drink of water before he could say another word. Upon this the judge 
remarked, — 

‘I think, sir, you have done with the witness now ; for you have pumped 
him dry.’ 


A cLerGyMAN happened to pass a boy weeping bitterly. He halted, and 
asked, ‘ What is the matter, my little fellow?’ The boy replied, ‘ Before, 
we could hardly get enough to eat of any thing; and now what shall we 
do? for there’s another one come.’ 

‘Hush thy murmuring, and wipe off those tears,’ said the clergyman ; 
and remember that He never sends mouths without He sends victuals to 
put into them.’ 

‘I know that,’ said the boy ; ‘but then He sends all the mouths to our 
house, and the victuals to your house.’ 


‘ Tue reason why man was made after every thing else,’ one writer says, 
‘was because, if he had been created first, he would have tormented the 
Almighty by endless suggestions of improvement.’ 


Ten friends are dearly purchased at the expense of a single enemy ; for 
the latter will take ten times more pains to injure you than the former 
will take to do you a service. 
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An old preacher once took for his text, ‘ Adam, where art thou?’ and 
divided his subject into three parts: Ist, All men are somewhere. 2d, 
Some men are where they ought not to be; and 3d, Unless they take 
care, they will soon find themselyes where they would rather not be. — 
Mail. 

The same preacher was once discoursing from the words, ‘ Whereof I 
was made a minister,’ and he divided his subject into five parts: 1. Some 
ministers God made. 2. Some ministers man made. 3. Some ministers 


the devil made. 4. Some ministers made themselves. 5. Some minis- 
ters were never made at all. 


Dr. Jounson was once asked by a lady what new work he was then 
employed in writing. 

‘I am writing nothing just at present,’ he replied. 

‘Doctor,’ said she, ‘if I could write like you, I should always write 
merely for the pleasure of it.’ 

‘Pray, madam,’ retorted the doctor, ‘do you think that Leander swam 
the Hellespont merely because he was fond of swimming?’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rev. Day K. Lez. — We owe this devoted friend an apology for delay- 
ing his article. It had got mislaid. The article wiN appear in the Feb- 
ruary number. 


Harriet Woop, Brookline, Mass. — We thank our fair correspondent 
for her puetry. 


Tare New Orrice. — Out friends must not forget our new office, 130, 
Washington-street, near Old South Church. We have secured the ser- 
vices of an efficient young man, who gives his whole time to our business. 
Persons wishing any binding or job printing, we can procure the work 
done for them as cheap as any one. We can now furnish all the past 
volumes of the Prisoners’ Friend, from the commencement in 1845. The 
work will be sold cheap, to promote the cause. We should be glad to 
receive clothing for Discharged Prisoners. This is found to be one of the 
best ways of aiding that class of men and women. 

Tue Lapres or Norrusoro’, Mass. — We are very much obliged to the 
Ladies of Northboro’ for a valuable box of Clothing for the Prisoners. 
We understand it is their intention to labor in this way for the present. 
We need this kind of help. The box contained men’s wearing apparel. It 
would be well to remember that many female prisoners are destitute. 
Will some one send some new or cast-off clothing for them? We have a 
female attendant in the office, who will take charge of all clothing, and 
inquire into the various cases that may be presented. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


WE wish to call attention to several matters relating to the future 
prosperity of the Prisoners’ Friend. Either many of our subscribers do 
not know the regulations of a periodical, or they are perfectly indifferent. 
Our loss, when the percentage for collecting is considered, is about one- 
half of the whole subscription. This ought not to be; and we therefore 
give some few hints to the friends of the cause. As many persons do not 
know how so much loss attends a periodical, we have thought it best to 
state a few facts, in hopes that some of the evils may be remedied by 
them. ‘The difficulty does not lie so much in our office as with our 
subscribers. A bare statement will show that fully to any one :— 

i. Many persons stop in the course of a volume, thereby often breaking 
a set that might be bound up. 

2. Many refuse to pay after the year expires, when it has been decided 
by the courts that a subscriber is held responsible till he gives notice to 
the contrary. 

3. Many wait for an agent to call, when, if the money were sent, that 
percentage might be saved. We have been obliged to pay as high as 
twenty-five per cent on a dollar for collecting in the country. Besides 
that there is a loss of one-third of the whole subscription. 

4. Some object to pay a bill before the year expires. This is wrong ; 
for we cannot get trusted for printing for a year. 

5. Other works have advertisements to sustain them. Our friends 
would do a favor to send us some for our work. 

6. The Editor is responsible in every way for the work, — the editorial 
part, and every thing relating to its pecuniary concerns. 

7. Many persons, even in Boston, do not notify us of their removal, and 
yet complain that they do not get the work ! 

8. The whole work may now be furnished from the beginning for ten 
years past, at a moderate sum. 

9. Some of our patrons expect engravings in every number. This we 
cannot do. A single engraving would often cost fifty dollars for one 
number. 

10. We bind the work for twenty-five cents a volume. 

11. Persons write for our ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment,’ for Lyceums, 
&e. This may be sent by mail for about 10 cents. We have several 
tracts for gratuitous distribution on the whole subject. 


12. We have now on hand some engraved Envelopes on Temperance 
and Peace, that might be used with great advantage. The price is about 
the same as plain Envelopes. 


Expresses. — Hereafter bundles will be sent by mail where it can be 
conveniently done. 
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